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THE WORLD'S HIGHWAY. 



For an Englishman it is more dangerous to be before 
than behind the world. In the former case he has at 
least the advantage of sympathy. He is backed by one- 
half his fellowmen, and that half the highest in position, 
in character, and in that indefinable something which 
Englishmen call respectabihty. He has with him all the 
old, all the timid, a moiety of the wealthy, and a majority 
of the official world. His opponent stands alone. He 
is resisted not only by that vis inertias, against which it is 
well that Mvery projector should have to strive, but by 
some of the strongest peculiarities in the English cha- 
racter. His idea is apt to stand by itself, apparently 
unsupported by facts, and in ideas EngUshmen profess to 
have but limited faith. He is usually deficient in prac- 
tical details, for until the time for action has arrived, 
such details are simply burdensome, and the practical 
Englishman despises the deficiency. Above all, he is 
usually obscure. His own conviction is complete, and 
he forgets that he addresses men who are quoad his idea 
ias ignorant as children. He makes up for his failure oj 
expression by vehemence of language, and is fortunate if 
he is set down as a fanatic instead of a visionary. 

This indisposition to enthusiasm has doubtless its ad- 
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vantages. It kills off fallacies. No scheme is ever 
accepted simply because it is new. It must also be 
practicable, and hundreds of crude ideas and pretty 
bubbles die out without any injury beyond the transfer 
of a little cash from the pockets of dupes to the hands of 
sharpers. Nothing not really based upon a fact can stand 
that tempest of ridicule, and hostile investigation. From 
politics to spirit-rapping, the new movement is invariably 
stripped bare of its vesture of charlatanerie. The form 
beneath may be beautiful, and if so, its beauty is acknow- 
ledged, but it is permitted no aid from dress or ornament. 
Or, to change the figure, we may say that every new 
project is flung into the crucible. The gold may be lost 
in the process of eUmination, but at all events the dross 
is kicked into the dust-heap. But the temperament has 
also its disadvantages, and they are neither few nor un- 
important. Everything waits too long. The process of 
inquiry is protracted till the time for action has passed, 
tiU the most efficient agency has disappeared from the 
scene. In politics we are at this very moment witnesses 
of such a blunder. The English pubUc has a new idea 
as to the true result to be achieved by its great struggle. 
But the idea is so overloaded with oppressed nationalities, 
speechifying, Red RepubUcans, Kossuth, the Poles, Popery, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Urquhart, and chaxlataneries 
without end, that it is inclined to reject it altogether. 
At all events, according to its wont, before acceptance it 
must strip it of the false. Meanwhile the time for acting 
on the time is escaping altogether. 

It is, however, rather in the region of physical im- 
provement than of politics that this singular idiosyncrasy 
is most , completely developed. Every such scheme is 
compelled to pass through three several processes, each 
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testing its reality, but all consumptive alike of time and 
energy. The . great project is first the thought of a single 
man, dimly expressed in conversation, briefly sketched in 
a still-bom pamphlet, casually alluded to in a periodical. 
It is regarded by his friends as a harmless infatuation, or 
even watched with interest as evidence of the strange 
nooks and comers in an otherwise "well-regulated " mind. 
Soon opportunity favouring, or conviction becoming fana- 
ticism, the thinker makes his thought apparent, urges it 
on the authorities, submits it to the Press, hurls it in the 
face of a half-indignant public. The thought is clothed, 
and the process of stripping instantly begins. Every 
ornament is first removed. All that is imaginative, all 
that has its origin in philanthropy is ruthlessly tom away. 
When the project at last stands bare, the attack on its 
existence is commenced. History and science are ran- 
sacked to prove that its execution is impossible. If 
the scheme is one for crossing the Atlantic, a great lumi- 
nary of science proves that the coal must be expended, 
that the machinery must get red hot, that the distance is 
too great for any reasonable hope of safety. A great Peer 
pledges himself in Parliament to swallow the boiler of the 
first steamer which performs the feat. If it is a locomotive 
which is to run a little quicker than a horse, it is proved 
to a demonstration that the train must be smashed, that 
the wheels will go on whirring without motion to all 
eternity, that the passengers will be strangled by the 
atmosphere. A great Review laughs at the absurdity of 
the man who believes that men can be shot off" rocket- 
fashion in safety. If it is a railway in India, the natives 
are too impassive to be moved, the white ants will eat the 
sleepers, the sun will kill all the engine-drivers. Some- 
times .the project contains in itself so small a residuum of 
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truth or practicability that it is abandoned. This has been 
the case for the present with balloon-travelling. The hundred 
projectors have not yet got the length of even a Joint-Stock 
Association. Sometimes, too, the English mind feels as 
by an instinct that the time is not yet ripe. The project 
comes too soon. The world is not ready. It was thus 
with the grand scheme of William Paterson, the one man 
of the seventeenth century who foresaw the commercial 
future of the world. His plan tried three times over, 
backed by a nation, and favoured by an aristocracy, was 
still crushed down under the remorseless ignorance of the 
British public. In all cases the pause at this stage is long, 
wearing out the souls of the thinkers, cruelly diminishing 
their chance of witnessing their creations live and move. 
Presently, however, the plan if it has fact beneath escapes 
from this stage. Men habituate their minds to its vast- 
ness till the difficulties seem to disappear. They hear that 
it has been accepted by a powerful journal, praised by a 
poUtical leader, considered by a sober official person. The 
objections raked up have less and less of plausibility. 
The vehement language is transferred from the now con- 
fident and therefore quiet speculator to his angry because 
beaten adversaries. The goal is nearly won. The officials 
have long since given way. The pubUc at last stands 
convinced. By a last brilliant stroke, the project is proved 
to be not only great but profitable. Capitalists step for- 
ward, and the new scheme, changed from a thought into 
a Joint-Stock Association, enters its final stage, which 
terminates only with its final success. 

We have deemed these comments no unfitting introduc- 
tion to the project, the history of which we purpose to 
narrate. It is the most perfect, as it will be the most 
splendid instance of the peculiar difficulties we have 
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endeavoured to describe. Devised by a single brain, it 
has run the gauntlet of ridicule, and steadily progressed 
towards the realisation, we firmly believe to be immediately 
in prospect. Before, however, we attempt to give a reason 
for our faith, we must analyse the materials upon which 
it is based. The scheme has been actively advancing for 
many years. It has, however, but seldom emerged into 
pubUc notice. The author, immersed in other cares and 
believing the time not yet ripe, has contented himself 
with convincing half the statesmen of Europe. The war, 
however, has opened a new prospect. The officials have 
the path clear before them, and the time has at last 
arrived for bringing the project before the world in all 
its magnitude. That part of course it is not for us to 
play. We only desire to recount its history, and to prove 
to our own readers that the wild scheme is a practical 
effort, soon to become a realised undertaking. For this 
purpose we have employed without hesitation all the 
means placed at our disposal. They consist chiefly of a 
private diary, containing transcripts of a correspondence, 
extending over some years with some of the naost illustri- 
ous statesmen in Europe. For the same reason we are 
compelled to give some papers almost entire, imited only 
by so much of disquisition as may serve to make their 
meaning clear to ordinary readers. This course is obvi- 
ously unavoidable where the opinions to be quoted are 
weighty, not in themselves, but from the position of those 
who utter them. It has, too, another advantage. It 
enables our readers not only to comprehend, but to dissect 
the scheme. It reveals to them all that secret machinery 
by which plans so vast must always be achieved, and 
shows more clearly than any narrative could do, the 
energy required to obtain that support in limine, which is 
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the priraary want of the speculator, and the only necessity 
of the true discoverer. 

The author of the scheme is the Managing Director of 
the East Indian Railway Company, Mr. R. Macdonald 
Stephenson. This gentleman, whose biography will one day 
give to the world a new instance of what may be achieved 
by energy and purpose, had watched from 1885 the 
progress of international communication with the East. 
He had seen the long-continued and strenuous effort of 
the commercial world to accelerate the communication. 
He had comprehended from the first the magnitude of 
the trade which must one day be carried by the speediest 
route. In 1840, the success of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company convinced him that the time was ripe for a yet 
more extended project. His idea was briefly this. He 
conceived it possible to girdle the world with an iron 
chain, to connect Europe and Asia from their furthest 
extremities by one colossal railway. A portion of this 
scheme is still too far in the future for us to do more than 
indicate its vastness. The remainder, all that falls .within 
our scope, was to connect so much of the two continents 
as shordd enable a locomotive to travel from Calcutta to 
London with but two breaks, one at the Straits, and one 
at the Dardanelles. Even this, however, is sufficiently 
gigantic. The distance is one on which a locomotive 
might grow weary. The road lies through separate king- 
doms, each jealous of yielding the slightest advantage to 
each other. It crosses pathless deserts, passes regions 
inhabited only by tribes whose hand has been against 
every man since Ishmael became a warrior. Even if the 
physical difficulties are overcome, the political obstacles 
seem almost insuperable. We admit all this, and admit- 
ting, hope to show that the physical difficulties are over- 
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rated, and the political have been smoothed away by Mr. 
Stephenson himself. The following short table indicates 
at once the route, the distances, the expenditure, and the 
net income necessary to insure an interest on the capital 
expended. 

Before we can even begm to comprehend the true point 
at which the diflSculties commence, we must cleanse our 
minds of some preconceived ideas. We are taught from 
our earUest childhood to regard the Asiatic regions 
traversed by this route as the very home of romance and 
mystery. It was on these plains that the earliest of the 
great monarchies of earth were founded. It was through 
them that Alexander marched to the conquest of the 
Asiatic world. They are, too, the scene of no insignificant 
portion of Biblical history. One-half of us when we hear 
of the Euphrates, think of the garden of Eden, of the 
flaming sword, of the four rivers which enclosed the 
dwelling-place of our first parents. The idea of a Railway 
through all this, of locomotives crossing the Euphrates, of 
embankments on the plains of Mesopotamia, of a station 
by the gates of Bagdad, of a Telegraph in the streets 
where good Haroun Alraschid wandered late, seems to 
most of us ludicrously incongruous. The imagination, 
excited by recollections which our classical education has 
graved into our minds, refuses to enterttiin the practical 
aspect of the question. Let us divest ourselves of all this, 
look upon the route to be traversed as if it existed in 
Canada, and then see how much of the impossibility 
remains. The world is but a little place after all, when 
viewed with the eyes of engineers instead of those of 
historians. Athens and Sparta may be mighty names. 
The valour of the latter, the intellect of the former may 
still exercise an influence, the strength of which we can 
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THE world's highway. 11 

scarcely even comprehend. But Athens is a county no 
bigger than Norfolk. A RiEiilway from Athens to Sparta 
would not reach from. Calcutta to Raneegunge. The area 
of all that Greece which is to us a land of so many nations 
and cities would scarcely cover the area of Portugal. 
Olympus may be majestic to the imagination. Stephenson 
would not consider a tunnel through Olympus a wonderful 
imdertaking. Peto would hand over the petty contract 
to some second-class foreman. The portion of the route 
in Europe is already almost complete. From Calais or 
Qstend to Pesth the line of Railway is unbroken. It is 
possible for a traveller leaving London by the South 
Western, and really in haste, to reach the capital of 
Hungary by Paris, Strasburg, and Vienna, in eight-and- 
forty hours. Between Pesth and Belgrade a line is 
already in process of construction. Already the Sultan 
has sanctioned tenders for a Une from Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople. A formal proposal has been put forward for 
the construction of the line. As in the instance of the 
Indian Railways, this first offer proved insufficient to 
tempt capitaUsts, and remained unanswered. The diffi- 
culty is merely one of detail. Let adequate terms be 
offered, and the work will be completed Hke a Railway in 
England or the United States. The materials procurable 
only from home, can be landed at Constantinople as easily 
as Alexandria. Europeans can work in the open air all 
along this road. Any number of navvies may therefore 
be imported to oversee the works. For ordinary labour 
the serfs are fully competent, and oppressed as they are 
would be readily tempted by English gold. Provisions 
are cheap and plentiful. The " Roving Englishman " has 
given us a schedule of prices for pigs, sheep, and poultry 
which would make a Lothian farmer gasp again. The 
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war with its vast demands, and its reckless expenditure, 
has increased these prices till they aflFord no criterion for 
the present, but with the war the demand will cease. The 
low ranges which appear to present obstacles are pierced 
by a hundred passes, and are all less difficult than the 
Western Ghauts, which Railways are now beginning to 
ascend. The Balkan, the most formidable obstacle in the 
road, may be either crossed or evaded. It is impossible 
of course to quote the result of actual siurvey. We may 
however give the opinion of one well-known poUtician, 
Prince Callimaki. This gentleman, the ablest Greek who 
has of late years entered the service of the Porte, has been 
a candidate for the Hospodariate of Wallachia. He is 
profoundly acquainted with the country, and thus ex- 
pressed himself at Paris to Mr. Stephenson : " From the 
nature and extent of the existing trade between Constan- 
tinople and Adrianople, and between Scutari and Is Nikmid 
I feel assured that a Railway there would be from the 
beginning remunerative. I have inspected the iron mines 
worked by my own Government about Nessa Sophia and 
Philippoli, and beheve coal exists in abundance all along 
the coasts of the Black Sea.* I do not consider the 
Balkan an insuperable engineering difficulty, but I con- 
ceive it would be perhaps easier to avoid it by following 
the course of the Danube, and then skirting the Black 
Sea to Constantinople." There are political dangers 
which may interfere with this suggestion, but it is 
certain at all events that this route is passable, and may 
be tried. 

It is not at this point, however, that the difficulties will 
be believed to commence. It is admitted that a Railway 
from Belgrade to Constantinople may be constructed if 

* Since proved. 
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required. It is from thence that the diflSculties will be 
assumed by the pubUc to begin. Yet what is it in reality 
that is required? A line across. a flat neck of land, con- 
siderably less than half the length of the Great Pacific 
Railway, through a territory not more diflBcult to engineers, 
and with the advantage that great scheme does not 
possess, of labour along its whole route. From Constan- 
tinople to the head of the Gulf of Persia is but 1300 
miles. To trace or define the precise route is almost as 
impossible as to prepare an estimate of the cubical feet 
of brickwork the culverts to be constructed may require. 
We admit at once the deficiency of our existing know- 
ledge. There have been no levels taken, no surveys made, 
no precise information collected of any description. To 
assume exact figures or a mathematical accuracy would 
therefore be practically to deceive. But while ignorant 
of these details, we are at least assured of certain saKent 
points. There is a practicable road. There is a means of 
commencing the line at many points, instead of beginning 
at both ends only. There is labour in abundance. The 
route walked over, though not surveyed, would be from 
Scutari to Is Nikmid or Izmid, a place with a population 
of 4000, and known as the great resort for residents of 
Constantinople, wealthy enough to afibrd the luxury of a 
change of air. Thence the line would probably strike 
southward by the Valley of the Sakariah River, to 
Eskishehr keeping to the South of Sevrihissar and Bala- 
hissar, by Chunder to the South of Lake Touz by Iskil 
and Akserai, Soanh, and Kala Hissar to Malatich. Then 
emerging from the mountain pass of Eez Oglou it would 
strike the head of the Euphrates. From thence to Mesko, 
the country is one uninterrupted level plain. Thence, 
passing to the west of the Singar hills, or to the west of 
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Lekrit, Aslaik, and Bagdad, it would cross the cknals 
which connect the Tigris and Euphrates, and finally 
passing Kornah at the confluence of those giant streamis 
fwould terminate at the Persian Gulf. For one-half of the 
joad it is evident we have a route which, however little 
inown, has been traversed, crossed, and noted by civilised 
men. For the remainder we have the valley of the 
Euphrates. Wherever, as a rule, a river can run, a Rail- 
way can be made, and through more than half the route 
it will run by the banks of important rivers. Then as to 
the points at which the work may be commenced. At 
one point, Bir, the Euphrates, still navigable, is not a 
hundred miles from Scanderoon, one of the best and 
deepest ports in the Mediterranean. A short branch 
Railway would render the Euphrates almost as accessible 
as the Nile. Long before the Railway could be completed, 
a direct communication might be established between 
Scanderoon and Bombay. By this road, also, men and 
materials, navvies and iron, labourers and engines might 
be shot out upon the centre of the line. It might there- 
fore be commenced as it were at four ends at once, and 
the process of construction be thus accelerated by at least 
one-half. This section, too, opening as it does a new 
road between Bombay and the Mediterranean, may create 
a most important subsidiary traffic. It would of course 
be the grand route for the merchants of the Italian States, 
and even perhaps for French exports to India. The only 
remaining difficulty, the supply of labour, is simply a 
question of expense. We will imagine that the country 
itself can add nothing in this respect ; that Arabs will not 
work for us as they did for Mr. Layard ; that the men 
who keep up the system of canals will laugh at Feringhee 
gold. Even then, if every labourer must be imported^ 
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the problem is easy of solution. There are three entrances 
to the line. At Constantinople we all know there is 
labour. Even a Turk will work if he is well paid, and 
called an overseer. The rayahs will work at cuttings as 
readily as canals, at embankments as readily as roads. 
They vrill not be the less numerous because regularly paid, 
or the less industrious because exempt from what Curzon 
calls " stick ad hbitum." For the work to which they are 
incompetent, we can employ the stronger races of the shore 
of the Black Sea, the men who now do the drudgery of 
the French encampment. For the centre points we shall 
have all the labour available by sea. The work is not like 
that on the barrage of the Nile. The climate is thoroughly 
invigorating, and with the slightest care even Iguropeans 
can be employed for seven months in the year in the open 
air. At all times they can do the work they perform in 
India, the task of superintendence. For actual labour, we 
have all the races on the shores of the great inland sea. 
Fellahs may be hired. Black labour may be purchased 
from the African coast, and in a few months, 200,000 
labourers could be collected on the Euphrates. For the 
Southern terminus, we have the men who are now working 
on the western hues of India, the labourers of Bombay 
and Cutch, Kattywar, Guzerat, and Broach. The hordes 
of Chinese, moreover, who annually swarm off to California 
and Austraha, to Siam and Singapore, can be as easily 
attracted to the Persian Gulf, and there are no better 
labourers in the world. In short, the whole affair resolves 
itself on this as on every other line into a mere question 
of expense. 

It is at the head of the Persian Gulf that the first section 
of the line may be said to end. The direct commimication 
with England may then be said to be established. The 
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old route, the route which created Genoa and enabled the 
merchants of Venice to support a state, is re-opened in the 
manner suited to the necessities of the nineteenth century. 
We have no longer to navigate half the world, and reach 
an island not five thousand miles off by a voyage of sixteen 
thousand miles. We have not even to traverse two sides 
of a triangle in order, by the Red Sea, to escape the still 
more devious course. But we have still an immense break 
in the great chain of communication. We have still a sea- 
voyage of 1600 miles to the head of the Persian Gulf, still 
to tranship goods and passengers, still to lose almost the 
entire advantage of great speed. Such a break does not 
enter into Mr. Stephenson's scheme, and it is his deter- 
mined persistence in the possibility of completing the line, 
which has brought on him the dangerous imputation of 
enthusiasm. It must pass, to all appearance, through Pars, 
Laristan, and Beloochistan, the most mountainous and 
rugged of Asiatic provinces. To cross such a country, the 
line must be one vast tunnel, a work which aU the powers 
of all Asia combined could never complete or pay for. 
The objections may be granted, yet Beloochistan, like most 
other maritime countries, possesses a coast line, compara- 
tively free from these difficulties. This line at least we 
can use and hold. We can reach every portion of it from 
the sea. We can lay down materials and men, guns and 
soldiers if necessary, as readily as in Bombay. We can 
keep the Railway, as it were, within the sound of our own 
cannon, and this accomplished, the construction is a mere 
question of time and money. We have for this statement 
the authority of an able Envoy, and one of the first Geo- 
graphers in the world. Many of their speculations may be 
rendered valueless by determination to keep within Turkish 
territory^ but the remainder are of the highest interest. 
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Besidency Persian Gulf, Bushire, Srd September, 1850. 

" I have just received under a flying seal, the enclosed 
letter to your address, from His Excellency Colonel Sheil, 
H. B. M'.s Minister at the Court of Teheran, upon the sub- 
ject of your projected plan of a Railway from Vienna to the 
Indus. This' communication was accompanied by a request 
from His Excellency, that I would add my own opinions to 
his remarks. 

" The early transmission of Colonel Sheil's letter ]?y a 
Steamer on the point of starting for Aden, would, of itself, 
preclude the possibility of giving the vast and important 
plan contemplated by you, the carefiil and minute con- 
sideration it calls for ; but were it otherwise, I fear that an 
uninterrupted residence of nearly thirty-one years in the 
East by necessarily depriving me of all acquaintance with 
the subject of Railways, must render any observations 
I may make upon such an undertaking, of little, if any 
value.* 

" As my knowledge of Persia is almost entirely confined 
to the sea-coast of Ears and Laristan, I am unable to oflfer 
any opinion, derived from personal observation, upon the 
line proposed in your sketch, commencing from Bussorah, 
and passing through Khuzistan, Ears, Kerman and 
Beloochistan. My limited acquaintance, however, with 
this route leads me to concur entirely with the remarks 
made upon it by Colonel Sheil. I would, however, add 
that in respect to Beloochistan, even were the mountainous 
ranges in that country practicable for Railways, I fear that 
the absence of any established form of Government, 
combined with the hostile and lawless character of the 
diflferent tribes occupying it, would alone form insupera^^* 
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obstacles to the formation of a line to the Indus by that 
route. 

" As it is quite out of my power to add anything to the 
very able and just observations made by an officer of the 
great experience of Colonel Sheil, upon the application of 
Railways to the internal communications of Persia, I will 
make no further reference to that part of the contemplated 
plan beyond remarking, that in a line from Shiraz to the 
port of Bunderabass, by Jahram, through Laristan, I beUeve 
only one pass oflFering any material difficulty would present 
itself. 

" Looking simply to the establishment of a continuous 
line of Railway from the Euphrates to the Indus, there can 
be no question as to the superior facilities for its construc- 
tion oflFered by the route suggested by Colonel Sheil along 
the belt of low land, running by the sea-coast of Fars, 
Laristan, and Mekran. 

" The obstacles to be overcome on this route are those 
offered by the mountains approaching so close to the sea, 
as to leave no level for the formation of a Railway. 
Between Bussorah and Ras Mundanee on the Mekran 
coast, only in one place, I believe, does a serious obstacle 
of this, nature exist, namely from Nabend to Nersham, a 
distance of about twenty miles on the coast of Fars. I do 
not, however, imagine this would offer any insuperable 
difficulties to the engineering skill and science now avail- 
able. In many parts of this tract the population is very 
scanty, but the roving character of its inhabitants, and the 
ease with which any number of labourers could be trans- 
ported from place to place by sea, would, I think, render 
this objection of no material consequence. 

"The erection of viaducts of some length would be 
necessary over the rivers running into the sea at Indian, 
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Roodhillah, and Khor Zearut, on the coast of Fars, and 
that of Menow near Bunderabass. Numerous small chan- 
nels, which, although dry in the summer, become rapid 
and impetuous streams during the cold and rainy seasons, 
would require to be bridged. 

" From Cape Mundanee, on the Mekran coast, the level 
belt of land contiguous to the Indian ocean, becomes more 
frequently interrupted by mountains approaching the sea- 
shore. These spots are noted below,* but whether they 
could be turned, crossed over, or cut through, I am unable 
to say. 

" Aided by the support and influence of the Persian 
Government, and the Imam of Muscat, I do not consider 
that, with the exception of the geographical obstacles above 
referred to, any very serious diflSculties would be experienced 
in the construction of a Railway from Bussorah to Cape 
Jask. In the vicinity of the Euphrates, and from Lingah 
to Miuow on the Persian coast, the cUmate, at certain 
seasons, i» decidedly insalubrious, but I do not think the 
intervening tracts would be found unhealthy. The sum- 
mer heats of the low country, as far as Churbar, on the 
Mekrm coast, are very great ; but this objection would, I 
think, apply almost equally to the lower parts of Khuzistan, 
Kirman, Yezd, and Beloochistan. The coast between 
Churbar and the Indus lying within the influence of the 
south-west Monsoon, is comparatively cool. 

" I fear, however,' that from Cape Jask to Pusseena along 
the sea-board of Mekran, great difficulties in the construc- 
tion of a Railway would be found to arise from the turbu- 
lent character and lawless habits of the Mekranees. The 
small towns and forts which lie between the places above 

* Bad Kundanee, Ras Breefs, Ras Fursah, Ras Gamaw, Ras Koppah, Ras Puaoo, 
Bas Kntdh«f«e. 
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referred to, mostly acknowledge the rule of the Imam of 
Muscat, and are occupied by his garrisons. But beyond 
the walls of the forts, his highness does not possess the 
slightest authority ; all the power being in the hands of 
diflFerent petty and independent chiefs. How far these 
might be influenced by presents and the prospect of gain, 
from a large outlay of capital, to aid instead of opposing 
the establishment of a Railway through their respective 
districts, is a question on which, with my present informa- 
tion, I could not venture to oflfer an opinion ; but from the 
numerous points d'appui afforded by the Imam's forts, I 
consider this difficulty to be of infinitely less weight, than 
it would be in an attempt to penetrate to India through 
the interior of Beloochistan. Of the four obstacles indi- 
cated by Colonel Sheil, in his letter to you, the first and 
fourth are those which would appear to apply more parti- 
cularly to the line from Bussorah now under consideration. 
Not a fraction of the money, required for the construction 
of the proposed railway, can be looked for from the countries 
through which it runs. Neither would the commerce nor 
traffic within those limits, pay the working expenses of the 
line, much less leave a margin for profit. On the other 
hand, labour is cheap ; meat about the same price as men- 
tioned by Colonel Sheil; fuel, generally speaking, is 
abundant, and in certain localities its price is extremely 
low ; bread is about twice as dear as it is in the interior. 

" The influence of the British Government along the line 
of coast from the embouchere of the Euphrates to Bunder- 
abass is great, while the facilities of transport for all 
descriptions of material by sea, offers a most important 
advantage over a more inland route. The protection also 
which might be afforded by our navy on the various points 
iFhere the line would touch the coast, is a consideration 
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also worthy of remembrance in estimating the relative 
advantages of the diflFerent routes proposed. 

"These crude remarks, thus hastily thrown together, 
will not of course be taken by you beyond their worth. 
Were I to be guided by my own imperfect Ught on the 
subject of Railways, I should be inclined to pronounce the 
gigantic proposition of running a line of Railway through 
European Turkey, Asia Minor and Persia, as altogether 
impracticable ; but when I hear of the wonderful results 
produced by the judicious application of money, science, 
and energy in the present day, I feel it would be pre- 
sumption in me to assert the impossibility of bringing the 
projected plan to a successful issue. 

" I have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) "L. Hennell." 



(Jamp near Tehercm, July 26th, 1850. 

"Sir, — Various circumstances, among others a desire 
to make enquiry, have prevented an earlier reply to your 
letter relative to the estabhshment of a Railway through 
Persia. 

"My life in this country has been passed in the 
northern part of Persia, and I therefore am incompetent 
to offer an opinion, derived from personal observation, 
of the advantages of the contemplated line in your sketch. 

" The proposed hue beginning at Bussorah, appears to 
run through Khuzistan, Pars, Kerman to Beloochistan, 
passing probably through the towns of Ramhoormuz, 
Behbahan, Sheeraz, and Kerman. 

"As far as Ramhoormuz ox evew'^^^^^^J^ *^^^^ ^^ 
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not seem to be any insurmountable geographical diffi- 
culties; the country is flat, but there is scarcely any 
population. 

" From thence to Kerman and even to the borders of 
Beloochistan, there is a succession of mountains, im- 
practicable, if the absence of any scientific knowledge on 
the subject permits me to offer a conjecture, for Railway 
purposes. The province of Kerman is most scantily 
supplied with inhabitants. 

" Setting aside the consideration of the difficulty im- 
posed by mountainous tracts, there are the other impedi- 
ments offered by the expense and toil of the transport of 
materials to these unfrequented spots. The whole line, 
however, is more or less accessible from the ports of 
Mohemmera, Bushire and Bunderabass. 

" I propose for your consideration a different line. 

" From Mohemmera (near Bussorah) to the Indus there 
is a low level belt of land of varying width, which runs 
along the sea, separating the latter from the highlands of 
Laristan, Fars, Kerman, and Beloochistan. 

" The word level has probably exceptions, but if 
mountains do in any part extend to the sea, which is not 
unlikely in Laristan, they are at all events of infinitely 
less account than those before mentioned ; and assuming 
that there are places impracticable for Railway operations, 
the sea is at all events at hand for transport by steamer 
to the spot where the line has been resumed. 

"Any speculations are unnecessary of the immense 
advantage of the vicinity of the sea for all purposes con- 
nected with the construction, maintenance, and preserva- 
tion of the hue. 

" The chief objections which occur to me with regard 
to this line compared with any more northern line, are the 
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great heats of the climate during certain months, its 
insalubrity af the same period, and its distance from the 
commerce of the northern and central parts of Persia. 

" Bagdad and Bussorah are not great marts of Persian 
commerce. The great Une, especially for the commodities 
of Europe, is through Tabreez and Tehran, and thence to 
Ispahan and central Persia, or to Meshed and Toorkistan 
and Affghanistan. 

" There may be reasons independent of commerce for 
conducting the line of the Railway to Bagdad and Bus- 
sorah; perhaps the level of the country between those 
places and Constantinople may be the chief inducement, 
and a veny important inducement it is, for making the 
selection, but commerce both internal and foreign, and 
consequently intercourse among the people, would seem to 
claim a preference for the selection of more northern parts 
of Persia for the course of the Railway. 

" From Erzeroom in Turkish Armenia to Meshed, and 
from thence to Herat, and Candahar, the road is a con- 
tinued line of valleys of varying breadth. In general 
language it may be called level, but there are numerous 
interruptions of mountains ; whether these obstructions 
can be avoided by a circuit, whether they could be 
perforated by tunnels, or whether it would be necessary 
to effect their passage by ordinary wheeled carriages, I 
am not prepared to say. 

" I will give you a slight outline, from memory and 
personal observation, of the road from Erzeroom to Shah- 
rood Bestam, 240 miles east of Tehran. 

" Soon after leaving Erzeroom there is a rather high 
but not rugged pass to be crossed ; it is accomplished on 
horseback in about two hours. From thence to Dar 
(45 miles) the valley is undulatmg. Dar is a pass not 
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unlike the one already described, and requires two hours 
to cross. Thence to Bayazeed the country is the same as 
before, but near Razlee Gool the frontier of Persia, there is 
a pass, long but not rugged, to be crossed ; it takes about 
two hours ; then to Khow the country, part of the way, 
undulates considerably, being almost entitled to be called 
hilly ; there is then a bad rugged pass to be crossed, but 
of which I believe the ruggedness can be evaded by a 
circuit, the road from thence to Tabreez is level. Tabreez 
is nearly 400 miles from Erzeroom. 

" Twenty miles from Tabreez, there is a steep but not 
bad pass, which requires an hour and a half on horseback 
to cross ; thence to Kaplan Koh, 80 miles, is an'4indulating 
rather hilly country. Kaplan Koh is a high pass, not 
steep or rugged, which on horseback is crossed in two 
and a half hours. A few miles before reaching the pass 
of Kaplan Koh there is a town called Miana, near which 
is the broad bed of a river which in spring is overflowed. 
A viaduct would, I conjecture, be required here. From 
Kaplan Koh, for forty miles to Zenjan, the country 
undulates. From Zenjan to Tehran the ground is nearly 
level. The distance between Tabreez and Tehran is nearly 
400 miles. 

"From Tehran to Shahrood Bestam, a distance of 
250 miles, there is one long pass, which is not high and 
more resembles a defile. The rest of the road is good. 
From Shahrood Bestam to Meshed, and from thence 
to Herat, the road is described to me to be of the same 
character in general as that of which I have attempted to 
give an account. 

" If the passage of the line through Affghanistan is not 
considered feasible, there would be no special object in 
bringing it to Tehran ; after leaving Zenjan it might be 
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continued to Cashan or Ispahan, and from either of these 
places, through a comparatively level country, to Yezd and 
Kerman. 

" No doubt, however, before coming to a determination 
what road should be adopted, an engineer of experience 
would ascertain the feasibility of any line before making a 
selection. 

"Any expectation of pecuniary aid from the Govern- 
ment or people of this country would, I consider, be futile. 
The Government is too poor, and the people have neither 
the foresight nor energy to contribute to an undertaking 
of which the advantages are prospective and uncertain. A 
Persian thinks only of the present hour. 

" There is probably a mistake in your estimate of the 
distance between Bussorah and the confines of Beloo- 
cbistan ; 800 hundred miles would be a nearer approxima- 
tion than 500 miles. 

" The Government of Persia would, I consider, contribute 
by every other means than pecuniary aid to the success 
of the project. The people in general too would rejoice 
in the establishment of a powerful instrument of which 
they have heard so much, and such wonders, particularly 
when they found themselves partaking in the advantages 
attending a large outlay of capital. The only class likely 
to be opposed to it is that of the carriers, muleteers, and 
camel-men, before the discovery of the fact that their 
business and profits would be augmented by the intro- 
duction of Railroads into this country. 

"The chief obstacles to be overcome, seem to be, — 1st, 
the large sum of money required ; 2nd, the physical 
obstacles opposed by mountains ; 3rd, the scanty population 
throughout nearly the whole of tlie Ime., «cA ^^sfc ^5'^i»cx^<^ 
absence o/ iniabitants in many ipatU ol\X\fe'^^^'-'^^^'^^^^'^ 
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inconvenience prevails to not a small extent ; 4th, the 
difficulty of preserving the works and rails among barbarous 
and lawless tribes. 

" 1st, The Want of money cannot be remedied by Persia 
herself. I may remark that labour and food are exceedingly 
cheap in money ; 6 lbs. of bread are to be had commonly 
for two pence, the same quantity of mutton for ten pence 
— the daily hire of a labourer is about seven pence. Fuel 
is scarce and dear. There are coal-beds near Tehran ; and 
in other parts of Persia it is likely research would be 
attended with success. 

" 2nd, I do not possess the science necessary for indi- 
cating the extent of the difficulties offered by mountains. 
If, however, you can carry a Railway * through the 
Nepalese range of the Himalaya,' there is nothing in Persia 
which you cannot surmount. 

" 3rd, I can suggest no method of vanquishing this 
obstacle ; it would however be less felt if a northern line 
were selected. 

" 4th, This danger is one of those which are more 
formidable at a distance than close at hand. The danger, 
however, does exist, and to a considerable extent. There 
is comparatively little highway robbery in Persia. 

" If I were to offer a general opinion of the feasibihty 
of this project, I would say, that it is an .undertaking of 
immense difficulty, but that nevertheless these difficulties 
would yield to money, patience, science, and energy. 
Scanty and remote profit forms of course no small portion 
of the difficulty of overcoming the want of funds ; moreover, 
any expectation of profit, unless a large share of the transit 
trade of India and Europe were turned into this channel, 
would be a chimera. The productions, trade, and internal 
intercourse of Persia alone are not oi s^ucix «^ Ti^fcvs^xei ^xvd 
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extent as to authorize the least hope of profit derived from 
such sources alone. 

"I recommend you to address yourself to Sir John 
McNeil, Granton House, Edinburgh, formerly Minister in 
this country, from whom you will receive the ablest opinion 
in this subject. 

" I have left this letter open for the. perusal of Colonel 
Hennell, Resident in the Persian Gulf, whom I have also 
requested to put himself in communication with you. 
The opinion of that officer will be of value to you in 
forming an estimate of the feasibility of the line along the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, the knowledge of Colonel 
Hennell of the entire of that coast being most extensive. 

(Signed) "Justin Sheil." 

The case then stands thus. To establish the direct 
communication between India and England, requires only 
the completion of a line of 500 miles from Belgrade to 
Constantinople, and of another of 1,300 miles from Con- 
stantinople to Koma. The former runs through a civilized 
country with a great and half-developed trade, and a 
passenger traffic limited only by the existing means of 
conveyance. The latter runs half through rich countries, 
half through the poor but fertile valley of a mighty river, 
with the ocean at each end, and an easy communication 
with the Mediterranean in the middle, with labour pro- 
curable at all four termini, and carrying its own men, 
materials and iron. Is this impossible ? The line from 
Calcutta to Bombay via Agra is longer. The line of the 
Great Pacific will pass through a more difficult and less 
inhabited country. The lines of Western America are 
almost as far from the supply of labour, and the lines q£ 
Germany are far less accessible iiOTOL \)cifc CiCi^'^xv. 
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Turn we to the political obstacles to success. It is 
these which will weigh most heavily with the public, because 
it is these which are the most shadowy and ill-defined. 
Vague ideas of French hostility and Russian resistance, of 
Turkish inertia and Persian obstinacy will float through 
the EngUsh mind. The route, it is true, traverses but four 
independent sovereignties, but the world it is alleged will 
be interested in its completion. It will, too, benefit 
England, and that is sufficient to arouse the sleepless 
jealousies of the Continent. Will Austria and France 
unite for the advantage of England ? Will Russia endure 
to see India placed finally beyond her grasp? Will 
Turkey bear to have her dominions traversed at will by 
the heretic and the Frank ? If so, the Millennium is indeed 
approaching, and we may lay aside Railway projects in 
the hope of the dawn of a yet brighter day. We admit the 
apparent force of many of these objections, but we believe 
that like the physical difficulties, they will, on examination, 
be found to be unreal. But one power has any interests 
permanently hostile to the Railway. One more- is 
doubtful, but the objections may in this instance be 
overcome, and the remaining two have a strong and 
direct interest in its completion. 

The desire of the French Government alone is doubtful. 
The route via Marseilles is held to be of great importance 
to the welfare of the empire. We do not speak only of the 
revenue obtained from the heavy postage upon Indian 
letters, or of the advantages derived from the reckless 
expenditure of a few Anglo-Indians en route. Both would 
be resigned in a moment if such were the will of the 
present Emperor of the French. But the alteration of the 
route might afiect the importance of Marseilles. The 
intense desire of successive French Goveiivmewte to cte^ie 
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ports has repeatedly aflTected the policy of the country. In 
their eflforts to this end they carry out the French idea 
that organization can change even the operation of natural 
laws. Trade is to be fostered, protected, aided by 
bounties, exemptions, differential duties. Commerce is to 
be attracted by special treaties, by legislation, by privi- 
leges, by anything in short except non-interference. They 
will not readily surrender a traffic important to the 
greatness of Marseilles. But it is by no means ascertained 
that Marseilles will lose. She will gain a direct route to 
Bagdad, Constantinople, and the Persian Gulf, a trade 
worth tenfold what the present carrying trade can be. 
Or, even if this anticipation prove incorrect, if the new 
accessibility of all Turkey prove to be of no value, France 
cannot lose. Boulogne and Calais will become what 
Marseilles essays to be. The transit traffic will pass 
through France even more completely than at present. 
Instead of a section of the passengers, French Railways 
will convey them all. Instead of a portion of our letters, 
the French Post may impose its charges upon the whole 
of the vast correspondence of the East. Instead of the 
packages, small and few, which now proceed by the 
Marseilles route, all the light and valuable goods will pass 
through French territory. Indirectly also she will gain. 
Her trade along the great line must be largely increased. 
She is nearer to the Euphrates than England, and for 
many reasons more apt perhaps to succeed in an Oriental 
trade. She strengthens her hold upon Turkey, her 
chances of sharing the great spoil which may one day 
fall to the lot of the Great Powers. What little jealousy 
may still remain will, we believe, be extinguished by the 
supreme political advantage of the line, an advantage to 
which we have not as yet alluded. 
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To the empire of Austria, the Railway can bring only 
profit. It secures the carrying traffic of which it has for 
centuries been desirous. Trieste is within three days' 
steam of Scanderoon, and when the line is complete within 
ten days' journey of Bombay. Such a communication 
would almost compensate for the absence of harbours and 
fleets which the House of Hapsburg has striven so long 
in vain to overcome. The offscourings of the trade of 
the East and the Levant make Trieste a port. What will 
the city become when that trade is poured in full stream 
into her lap, when Trieste is what Venice was, a medium 
of intercourse between Asia and the continent. Austria, 
too, like France, enjoys to the full the advantage of which 
we are about to speak. 

Two powers remain, the one absolutely hostile to the 
project, the other absolutely desirous to press it to com- 
pletion. The Russian Government, it cannot be disguised, 
will indefatigably oppose the plan. And it will oppose 
it for the very reason which renders it so valuable to 
Turkey, and acceptable to the remainder of the world. 
It secures at once and for ever the independence of the 
Sultan. No power will endure to see the charge of the 
Highway of the world pass into the hands of any but a 
second-rate potentate. The Railway, once constructed, 
must be the channel of communication between Europe 
and Asia, the great artery through which the pulses of 
Asiatic trade must throb for evermore. To permit any 
one power to monopolize that line, is to place the com- 
mercial life of the world every instant at its mercy. The 
stoppage of the road would suspend trade and injure 
credit from London to Canton, would do more to injure 
the prosperity of Europe than a century of warfare. 

While the independence of Turkey thus becomes even 
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more vitally important than at present, the means of securing 
that independence are multiplied indefinitely. Whatever 
may be the part taken by Austria in the present war, one 
fact remains undoubted. She would arm rather than 
permit Russia to possess Constantinople. She may be 
paralyzed for the moment by the slumbering discontents of 
her half-cemented provinces. She may trim and turn, 
and change her external policy in obedience to internal 
impulses upon which Englishmen are scarcely competent 
to entertain even an opinion. She may be well-incUned, 
not unnaturally to see other powers bear the burden and 
the heat, the toil and the expenditure of the battle of the 
world. But it is only while they remain battling that she 
can remain quiescent. The conquest of Constantinople is 
the death-warrant of the House of Hapsburg. Environed 
by an Empire which at one and the same moment could 
attack her in Gallicia and the Adriatic, could pour armies 
along the road to Vienna, and rouse the Lombards to 
rebellion, she would retain an existence as independent as 
that of the Nizam. Her only resource would be one of 
those convulsive despairing efforts which Austria is perhaps 
of all countries the one least competent to make. This 
great truth was fully appreciated in the beginning of 
the war, and sentences like those above penned were 
popularly attributed to Prince Mettemich. Austria could 
never be otherwise than willing to protect Constantinople, 
and from the completion of this Railway the power of pro- 
tection would rest in her own hands. The Railway 
complete, and Austria favourable, Constantinople is 
absolutely impregnable. From London, from Paris, from 
Vienna armies might be poured into her walls. The 
foundries of Austria, France, and England would be as 
available as the cannon of the Seia^Wo. ^5\Na ^^5J^Kt'^ '^^ 
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three countries might in three days be concentrated on that 
single spot. Nor is this all. From the other end of the 
line, the boundless resources of the Indian Empire would 
be as readily available. Cannon and munitions of war, 
Light Cavalry and Mussulmen Regiments, officers trained 
to ea^stern warfare, and engineers acchmatized under an 
eastern sun, might be transported in seven days to the 
Dardanelles. The material resources of the empire itself, 
which it is now so difficult to concentrate, would have a mode 
of access to' the capital. All the strength of Russia, were 
it revived by twenty years of peace, and concentrated upon 
this one object, could never conquer a city thus defended. 
The problem, the solution of which now taxes the energies 
of the world, would then be solved, and the Sultan, really 
freed from the awe of his gigantic neighbour, might stride 
steadily and rapidly forward on the opening path of im- 
provement. The armed strength of the civiUzed world 
would be available at this spot, and the nations, secure 
that the keys of Europe were in their own hands, betake 
themselves once more to the prosecution of the arts of 
peace. Compared with the material guarantee to be4hus 
obtained, the Four Points are shadowy defences. Even 
the disarmament of Russia in the Euxine could never aflford 
the same perfect ground of confidence and reliance. That 
Russia will resist we cannot hesitate to believe. The wit 
of her statesmen is too keen, not to perceive at once 
the fatal obstacle such a Railway will present to her 
ambitious schemes. It is therefore doubly necessary to 
seize a time when her resistance will avail nothing, will 
be rather a sound and valid reason for proceeding rapidly 
with the undertaking. It is therefore now, at once, that 
it should be commenced. We all know that however 
much Russia may be humiliated, however much her 
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power may be restrained during the war, peace will find 
her almost as powerful as ever. Her counsels will stiU be 
listened to, her influence at the seraglio still be almost 
irresistible. That she will spare no efforts, and no money 
to interrupt the grand result, we all know. That she 
will even at the eleventh hour, be successful, we have all 
but too much reason to beUeve. We must therefore fore- 
stall her revival, hurry forward the work, and rest 
satisfied that once complete, it will not be in mortal power 
again to destroy the connection between two great 
continents. When the first locomotive from Calcutta 
reaches Calais, the freedom of Europe from the Cossacks 
will have been secured. 

That these ideas have been accepted by the leading 
statesmen of Europe, we will now begin to prove. We 
quote from a private diary sufficient to prove the efforts 
which have been made to ascertain their sentiments, 
and the success with which those efforts have been 
attended. 



Paris, Fehruary 2Zrdy Wednesday, 

" I deferred sending this until I could report the result 
of to-day*s visits. Half-an-hour with the King at his own 
request elicited the most cordial assurance of support in 
any way in his power, and the enclosed is a copy of the 
suggestion he is to refer to the Minister of Public 
Works, to report upon. He gave letters for the 
Belgian Charge d'affaires at Constantinople, and ex- 
pressed himself in terms which show his earnestness 
and sincerity. 

"I saw to-day the Turkish Ambassador here, who 
entirely concurs in and appreciates the measure, gave 
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much sound counsel respecting the Turkish arrangements, 
having resided there some years. He is a Belgian, and 
has just come down to me with the letters he promised 
for the Minister for foreign affairs, and the Grand Vizier 
at Constantinople. He has a very thorough appreciation 
of the entire bearings, and deems it a measure which 
both Turkey and Austria will use great exertions to accom- 
phsh ; advises caution in respect of Russia at first. I saw 
Lord Howard de Walden again; he wishes to hear the 
result from Constantinople, and begged me to see Prince 
Mettemich, who was very anxious to know something 
more on the subject than he had told him ; advised first 
step in Turkey to be a special interview vidth the Sultan> 
as he possessed decision and energy ; valued the English 
alliance, and would very probably act promptly in the 
matter ; in any case his views would regulate the steps of 
his Ministers. 

" Called on Prince Mettemich ; long interview ; at 
once understood full benefits to be obtained; promised 
his aid in all ways as a measure invaluable to Austria and 
Turkey; he would write to Prince Schwartzenberg at 
Vienna, where I should find my wishes anticipated, 
and if, as he expected, Schwartzenberg understood and 
entered into the plan, he (Mettemich) would at once 
write to all his friends, and put himself out of the 
way to aid so important a work; saw no reason for 
apprehension of Russia ; will endeavour to advance 
the matter in Turkey ; begged me to write to him as I 
proceed, and not to hesitate if I thought he could in 
any way help me.] 

" Thus much for the first foreign Government appealed 
to ; the sanction and concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment is now supported by the Belgian, and before reaching 
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ConstantiDople, if the other intermediate States acquiesce, 
it should have its weight in the consideration. 
" With best wishes and regards beUeve me ever 

" Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) "Rowland Macdonald Stephenson." 



"I leave Paris to-night for Strasbourg, Munich, and 
fi-ancfort, and now send you a short note of the French 
progress. 

"From Lord Normanby I obtained letters to the 
Minister of Public Works, which secured an interview this 
morning, and also another with Prince Callimaki, the 
Turkish Ambassador in Paris. 

" The Minister was frank, declared the interest felt in 
the retention of the route by Marseilles ; admitted the 
object to be one of great importance, and that to England, 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey there could be no question 
of the value of such a work, but France was least inter- 
ested. He was satisfied the line would be through 
France, as preferable to Belgium eventually. The French 
Government can not give money or guarantees, but when 
the time shall come for considering the details of a treaty 
and tariff, they will be fully prepared to regard it in a 
fair and liberal spirit, but they ought not, and are not, in a 
position to take any steps at present in the matter. He 
is to consider the subject, and took the memorandum with 
that view, which had reference to a commission being 
appointed to entertain the subject. 

"My object is quite attained here. I never looked for 
active interference from this Government, in consequence 
of the Marseilles interest, but my communication, and the 
opinion of the result to France instead of Belgium, which 

D 2 
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the Minister entertains, is enough ; it prevents any future 
idea of Prance having been overlooked or disregarded. 

" Prince CaUimaki on the other hand entered cordially 
into the subject, has a thorough knowledge of Turkey, 
considers that Russian interference will not be allowed to 
embarrass such a work as this, and gave me letters to the 
Grand Vizier and Minister for Foreign Affairs at Constan- 
tinople, as he says they are the most able men in the 
empire; gave some valuable suggestions as to the route 
by the Balkan, and thought that if a commencement could 
be made between Constantinople and Adrianople, and 
between Scutari and Isnikmid (on both there is a large 
trade), it would settle the question, the value to Turkey 
cannot be overrated, begged me to write to him periodi- 
cally, and of progress, and if he could ever otherwise 
advance the work. 

" This is the substance of the French progress, and is all 
I expected or required. 

" You shall hear again from Francfort, from 

"Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) "Rowland Macdonald Stephenson." 

Brtisselsy February 20th, 

"Dear Sir, — The Ambassador here is Lord Howard 
de Walden, who has taken very great interest in the 
subject. He had written letters of introduction for me 
to the Minister of Public Works, and communicated with 
the King, who has sent to say he wishes to see me, and 
has fixed to-morrow for the interview. He is deeply 
interested in the matter, will render all the aid in his 
power, and wiU probably give additional credentials to the 
Belgian representatives at the other Courts to promote the 
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object in every way. Prince Metternich is here, — ^heard 
of it, — and approved of it strongly, as a most important 
measure. Lord Howard expressed a wbh to hear from 
me the progress made from time to time, and sent one of 
the Secretaries of the Legation with me to the Turkish 
Chaise here, who is an enlightened Belgian, and whom I 
see to-morrow. 

"I enclose a copy of a memorandum as to the course 
to be adopted, of which Lord Howard approves, and 
considers that the reference would be made to Mr. Rollin, 
the Minister of PubUc Works, who would do it justice. 
It appears that Ostend is a source of expense to the State, 
and that it is a favourite town with the King, who both' 
for the results to Ostend, and to the entire state of 
Germany as well as Belgium, is really strongly interested 
in the prospect held out. 

" Let me hear from you, whether the suggestion for the 
Belgian Government is sufficient, or whether I shall add to 
to it, and if there is time let me hear, addressed to the 
care of Messrs. GaUgnani k Paris, if you can write by 
return of post, as to any especial suggestions for Paris. 
If you write afterwards, send to care of Baron Rothschild, 
Vienna, and on Turkish matters I shall be most thankful 
for a few lines from you : Murray and Colbum the pub- 
lishers have both works on Turkey in the press. Should 
you see them they may deserve cursory perusal. There 
appears to be some decided and energetic movement just 
now required on the part of the Sultan, and this will afford 
the opportunity. If Sir Stratford Canning takes up the 
matter as energetically and cordiaQy as the English 
Ambassador has done here, it will be a subject of congra- 
tulation, and there is reason to expect it.*' 
• The next step was Munich : 
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Mtmich, March 5ih, 

" My dear Sir, — I wrote you fix)m Paris in haste when 
I was leaving for Strasboui^. I only cursorily referred to 
the communication with Prince Calhmaki, which was satis- 
factory, as he interested himself much in it — and is con- 
sidered to be an able man. He gave me strong letters to 
Constantinople, advised crossing by a boat bridge, and not 
thinking of a fixture. Knew the nature and extent of the 
existing trade between Constantinople and Adrianople, and 
between Scutari and Isnikmid, ftdly assured that it would 
render a line there as a beginning, remunerative; had seen 
the iron mines worked by Government, about Nessa Sophia, 
and PhilippoU, which jrielded good metal, and believed 
coal was in abundance, extending all along the coast of the 
Black Sea, from the Danube mouths to the Straits, and 
projecting far into the Black Sea ; considered the Balkan 
an engineering difficulty by no means insuperable, and the 
country between Akserai and Sovera in Asiatic Turkey, 
hilly and imeven — ^the rest all level, and easily adapted to 
railway purposes ; it had been intended to re-open an old 
Roman canal which united the Danube with the Black 
Sea, and saved a detour, but it had not been begim yet. 
He considered that Turkey was a rich country, which only 
required such a work as this to show what it contained, 
and that it had never yet had the opportunity of showing of 
what it Was capable. He took a great deal of trouble, and 
appeared very confident that if steadily followed up, there 
can be no doubt of Turkey's cordial concurrence. He 
thought that perhaps the Balkan might be avoided, by 
following the course of the Danube along the canal line, 
and then skirting the Black Sea to Constantinople. These 
are, however, questions of detail for the future. He 
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thinks also that it would be necessary for the work to be 
done by public companies with Government support, and not 
by the Government itself, in an undertaking of this nature. 

" The interval has been occupied in visiting Francfort, 
Stuttgardt, and Munich. At the former, Baron Rothschild, 
who admitted the importance of the work, and promised 
his aid in any way required. He thought nothing could 
just now be determined for Germany — there being no 
Diet, and only the temporary commission appointed by 
Austria and Russia, which acts until 1st of May — ^when a 
general settlement is hoped for ; will be glad to hear as 
soon as he can be in any way useful in promoting so 
valuable a work, of the worth of which every year, as the 
constituent links are completed, will bear fuller testimony ; 
introduced me to Mr. Beil and Mr. Tenes, the latter, one 
bf the chief engineers on the Continent, who gave several 
suggestions as to the particular course of the route, which 
would be most advantageously pursued in Germany. 

" Saw Lord Cowley, who felt the full value of the work, 
which he considered deserving of all possible support. 
Germany just now too distracted to take active steps in 
it ; named intention of Austria, by a meeting at Francfort 
to secure consolidation of commercial interests of all 
Germany and Austria; would introduce me to Baron 
Kubek, the Austrian Commissioner, or, as my time pressed, 
would communicate with him o*n the subject, and would 
do all I requested. 

" Lord Cowley had been in Turkey, and considered the 
time most opportune for the suggestion. Austria wants 
a new outlet, — which by the Danube is controlled by the 
Russians — and Turkey would well understand the value 
of such a line through the country. Plans had been 
formerly proposed for a line from Constantinople to Bel- 
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grade — and Sir S. Canning had interested himself, on 
account of the benefit to accrue to Turkey ; regarded the 
work generally as by no means diflScult, save the Balkan, 
which was an engineering question of probably some cost ; 
it is a magnificent work ; its results cannot be overrated — 
and he will be glad to hear from and aid me in any way 
to promote it. As regards the funds for such works, the 
only scruple Turkey will have is to be found in the innate 
indisposition to raising a loan, because it involves the 
necessity for sequestrating territorial security — but the 
advantages to be derived in this instance must have weight 
with them. 

" At Stuttgardt, called Sir Alex. Malet, who on learning 
that I was pressed for time, at once accompanied me to 
Count. William of Wurtemburg, an engineer officer of 
great intelligence, and a very able man ; the subject had 
been already fuUy discussed, and its advantages recog- 
nized. He gave me reports, plans, maps, and sug- 
gestions, in regard to the adoption of the lower road 
by Munich and Staltzburg in lieu of by Nuremburg, 
which are of value. He promised at once to give in a 
resume, all the points which occurred to him as of 
possible usefulness, and that a report should be prepared 
as requested. 

"The Wurtemburg Government had not found their 
lines pay so well as had been expected, and any probable 
increase of traffic would materially affect their interests. 
He mentioned the influence of Austria and Prussia in the 
decision as omnipotent, but considered that it might serve 
the object, that the views of the lesser States should be 
given ; he had urged the construction of Railways there 
in and since 1837, and felt that their advantage could 
scarcely be overrated ; considered his services at my dis- 
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posal in any way I could point out by which he could 
promote the object. 

" Sir A. Malet expressed himself as strongly in regard 
to his readiness to follow up the measure when and how 
required. 

" March 5th, reached Munich, saw Mr. Milbanke, who 
will obtain the required report upon the enquiry contained 
in my paper, regretted my short stay, as he would have 
introduced me to the Minister. 

" Mr. Milbanke has just called, while I am writing, to 
say he has seen the Minister ; that not only can there be 
no objection to what is asked, but they will readily name 
a commission for the pui'pose, and Mr. Milbanke pro- 
mised to press it on, as Government matters here move 
so slowly, but he considered the view of Austria would 
be conclusive, and that what I did at Vienna would very 
much influence all the minor States. 

" Mr. Milbanke at first thought it a work which could 
not be executed, but altered his views ; he had spoken to 
one of the Government architects who had built most of 
the town, and he considered the work could be done, and 
at a much less sum than was usually supposed. 

" I am obUged to leave BerUn out altogether, and as it 
is I find that starting again to-night late, I shall be fifty 
hours getting to Vienna, and I have great fears of the 
steamers sailing at times both to and from Constantinople, 
which wiU enable me to be in Egypt in time. I am 
therefore losing no time, and the more especially as I know 
liow much depends upon a strong effort being made at 
A^ienna and Constantinople. You may be assured, it shall 
Hot be wanting. 

" I shall therefore write to Lord Westmoreland at 
Berlin, but I regret much to be prevented going, though 
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Prussia has less to do with it than others, and, Austria con- 
curring, I expect Prussia will not hold out, even if so disposed. 
" Believe me, with best regards to be, ever. 
My dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) "Rowland Macdonald Stephenson." 

" Tuesday evening^ March 5thy 1850." 

" Vienna, March 11, 1850. 

" Mt dear Sir, — I reached this on the 8th, and leave 
early to-morrow morning for Trieste, reaching that port 
on the night of the 13th and sailing on the 14th for 
Constantinople. 

"The result of my visit here has been entirely in 
accordance with what I have uniformly experienced. 
Nothing could exceed the friendly spirit in which the 
measure has been considered. Lord Ponsonby has taken 
much trouble about it, and M. de Briick, the Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, promised me not only that 
the commission should be appointed, but that an early 
and earnest report shall be made on the subject ; that the 
Austrian Government would do all in their power to aid 
and promote so important a work, and that I might fully 
depend that they would not be behind-hand on their part, 
that the line between Vienna and Munich would be made 
probably very soon ; that the line from Pesth was ako 
determined on to the frontier, and only differed from that 
laid down by me, in extending a little further to the east- 
ward, to embrace Azegedon, Tameschwar and Orsows, 
entering Turkish territory at about 22"* 30' of longitude 
instead of near Belgrade. 

" Rothschilds here, as at Paris and Francfort, will be 
ready to render any aid in such a cause, but think that 
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Turkey will contract no loans, nor do they need it ; there 
is no want of funds, and when required, the local houses 
famish them, and arrange afterwards with other Con- 
tinental houses; considered the work magnificent but 
almost inconceivable of realization, but knew English 
energy too well to apprehend that it would not be 
carried out. 

" Lord Ponsonby asked if he should speak frankly, both 
respecting Austria and Turkey, where he had been for 
some years ; suggested all the possible obstacles of the 
state of Hungary, the want of present means, the ab- 
sorbing interest of constitution framing, and in Turkey, 
the apprehension of that large party representing the 
ancient regime who considered every step in advance as 
opposed to the Koran, and as sapping the foundations of 
the empire, and the general indisposition to great and 
rapid changes ; but he admitted that the objections were 
aQ answered by the fact that nothing was demanded but 
to consider and report upon the plan ; that it was not a 
measure of to-day or to-morrow, but of the earliest oppor- 
tune period that should offer ; and that as the best 
interests of both countries would be materially promoted 
by it, there would probably be a disposition to co-operate 
in high quarters, and promised to invite the Turkish 
Ambassador, whom he had known for many years as an 
able man, to meet me at dinner. Had known the parties 
engaged in the Euphrates expedition, and understood 
from them that so far from opposing, they would render 
any aid in obtaining improved means of transit for their 
trade. 

" Mr. Musurus, the Turkish Ambassador, will lend his 

cdd to the utmost in a matter for which, if the funds can 

*V)e found in Turkey, it would undoubtedly accomphsh a 
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great moral revolution as beneficial as the best friends of 
Turkey could desire, and sends introductions to the Prince 
of Samos, whose influence is considered to be admitted by 
the Sultan. 

" Mr. Samuel, an attache to the Embassy, had travelled 
through Asia Minor in most directions, and believed that 
by coasting the Black Sea to Livas and turning south by 
Diarbekir and the Tigris, the hilly country would be 
entirely avoided from Scutari to Bussorah, though it 
would add to distance, confirmed the account of excellent 
coal-mines existing, but farther south of the Black Sea 
than described by Prince CaUimaki — still bordering it— 
and that copper-mines are worked, but very carelessly, 
though the ores are rich and the metal abundant. 

" Mr. Mayern, officer in charge of Railways and Public 
Works, confirmed intention of Austria to complete Munich 
line and Pesth continuation to Turkish frontier, and saw 
no difficulty in regard to European States; could not 
expect that the common description of goods would go 
by Rail, but finer kinds, and a large passenger communica- 
tion would be opened. 

**Mr. B. Weckersheim, the banker who had originally 
enabled the proprietors of Austrian Lloyds to establish 
it, was sure not only of Austrian good will as far as con- 
cerned Austrian work, but also of a readiness, if required, 
to aid Turkey in advancing ; but what would alone enable 
the concurrence of Turkey to be obtained would be that the 
EngUsh Government — if they desired to see it done — • 
should either themselves or by sanctioning others to do sc^ 
under their protection, let the whole work be done for th^ 
Turkish Government, and handed over to them complete^ 
that they would pay readily for it, but would indefiniteljr 
defer the construction of a work themselves which entailed 
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great exertion. He believed that there was no lack of 
funds, if the disposition exists. I have not called on Prince 
Schwartzenberg, as I hear he is occupied incessantly, and 
as Lord Ponsonby had not heard from him to say whether 
he wished to see me ; the Ministers have already settled 
the view which will be taken by Austria, and I have just 
seen M. de Bach, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
could not receive me earlier than ten of to-night. He conciu^s 
fully with M. Briick, and entered very fully into the various 
bearings of the question ; regretted that England was not 
so well disposed to Austria as she had been believed — 
Austrian Turkish and Enghsh interests were identified, 
and promised that I should have the report, and any aid 
that Austrian Government could give to such a work, as 
would benefit every nation in Europe. I called on Mr. 
Bird, received from him such suggestions and advice as 
he could offer, and learn from him that the two Ministers, 
Briick and Bach, are highly esteemed as men of very superior 
qualifications, and carrying great and deserved weight. 

"It is now past twelve, and as I am to be up at 
half-past four to-morrow, I shall make no apology for 
concluding. 

" I ought not to forget the polite intimation of one of 
those with whom I have been in communication, that it is 
in England alone that men could be found with the mind to 
conceive, the daring to attempt, and the energy and 
perseverance to accomphsh such a work as that under con- 
sideration. If that does not satisfy us, assuming it to be 
the real opinion of the speaker, why, it ought. 
" Ever, my dear Sir, 

" Your most faithfully, 
(Signed) " Rowland Macdonald Stephenson. 

« Monday night, 12 o'clock, Marcli 11th, 1850." 
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Trieste, 23rd March, 1850. 

"Dear Sir, — I enclose one of the continental maps 
showing the constructed lines, on which I have marked- b 
red the cross hne which at Francfort I learned from iWr. 
Tenis, the engineer, was contemplated through Luxem- 
bourg. The Hailbroom line is also shown and the Grisliug 
Ulm and Augsburg, both of which are only retarded ly 
present unsettled state of affairs, the works are pjro- 
ceeding at GrisKng. The Munich, Saltzburg, Lentz axid 
Vienna is decided on by the Austrian Government, ^ 
well as that by Pesth, Ketskemt, Szedegon, TemeschwaJ* 
and Orsova to Widin, which is preferred to the more direct 
route. The line between Presburg and Wartzen is it^ 
progress, as is also the French line from Chalons t<^ 
Strasburg. 

" The map may be useftd for reference — though small. 

" I am vexed to date hence (Trieste), but found no 
alternative on my arrival. The steamer takes nine days to 
Constantinople, and I should have left the day I reachfed 
this, but Major Thornton, the Austrian Lloyds agent, 
assured me that I must give up either Constantinople, or 
the Indian Steamer, that if I even remained but one 
hour, I had not a possible chance of reaching Alexandria 
in time, as the steamers in winter are few and at long 
intervals. I asked if the Turkish Government had any 
vessels in which if disposed they could have given me a 
passage, but he said it was impracticable except by going 
to India by the following steamer. I am more annoyed 
than I can express — as I feel that my personal exertions 
are more needed in Constantinople than at any other 
place — ^but as I found it unavailing, I have sent the plans 
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and large drawings on to Sir S. Canning, to whom I have 
written fully— explaining the plans and course of proceed- 
ing proposed, and begging him for me to deliver the 
credentials to the Vizier and Ministers, and explain the 
subject. 

"I have written also to Mr. Briick, the Minister of 
Commerce at Vienna, to beg him to send to the Charge 
at Constantinople, to give the Turkish Government the 
opinions and wishes of Austria. 

" I have written fully to Lord Westmoreland and to 
Mr. Filmore at Berlin, and also to Lord Cowley, and the 
others at Brussels, Stuttgardt, &c., to beg the reports may 
be urged forward without delay, and transmitted to me 
in Calcutta, and upon' them you shall have a resume with 
the documents themselves, and such engineering notes as I 
liave had the opportunity to make. 

" Had I but myself to think of, I should have gone to 
Cionstantinople, and taken a fishing boat, or in some other 
way have got to Alexandria even at the risk of missing 
the boat, but I feel myself interdicted from incurring more 
than ordinary risk, as I have very many dependent on me. 
In one of Lord Bacon's Essays he says : — ' He that hath 
wife and children hath given hostages to fortune, for they 
are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or 
mischief.' Now as my hostages are much heavier and by 
no means limited to these, I fear that my wings are clipped 
effectually for good or ill. There is, however, yet a little 
hope at the bottom of the box — and with your good aid, 
and steady support, and the valuable advice of the one or 
two friends who are kind enough to extend it, I much 
Xnistake if I will not do much to shovr that there is an 
exception to Lord Bacon's axiom, assuming the under- 
taking to come under his category of great enterprises. 
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" I leave this on the 27th and hope to reafch Calcutta 
on the 4th or 5th of May. As soon as 1 receive the 
reports you shall hear — and as it may take some time yet, 
should the occasion offer of referring at all to the subject 
I hope you will endeavour to obtain for it a right direction, 
as you may take my word, confirmed by what 1 have seen, 
it is not alone a question of time, but of a much less distant 
perio.d than to many may appear probable. 
" With best wishes and regards, 
" Believe me, 

" Ever, my dear Sir, 

" Your most faithfully, 
" (Signed) Rowland Macdonald Stephenson.'' 

In the following letter, Mr. Stephenson reported pro- 
gress to the Minister, Lord Palmerston, who had so 
thoroughly appreciated him : — 

9^^ July, 1850. 

" My Lord, — I have the honor to report to your 
Lordship the result of my continental enquiry, in reference 
to the future intercommunication, by land, between Great 
Britain and British India. 

" The letters of introduction with which your Lordship 
favored me, to her Majesty's representatives at the severed 
European Courts, obtained upon all occasions prompt at- 
tention, and enabled me to prosecute the object with 
despatch and effect. 

In Belgium, his Majesty personally expressed deep 

interest in a work which, as conducing to such momentous 

results, claimed and should assuredly receive the most 

cordial support which could be in any way afforded by the 

Belgian Government, and with a view t^ tlda eud^ desired 
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tbat the Belgian representative in Condtantinople should 
he apprised of his Majesty's views and wishes, and that he 
should render all the assistance in his power to promote 
the object. 

" In France (alternative lines traversing both Belgium 
and France), the apprehension of interference with the 
existing Marseilles route was admitted by M. Bineau, the 
Minister of Public Works, who eventually intimated, that 
although France could take no part in initiating such a 
measure, the French Government, whenever the time 
arrived for discussing the terms of an international high- 
way treaty, would be prepared to entertain it in a liberal 
and catholic spirit. 

" In Wurtemburg, the importance of the measure was 
appreciated, and many valuable suggestions submitted, with 
the assurance of earnest support in any way that can be 
indicated as tending to its promotion, provided the Austrian 
Government are not. opposed to it. 

" In Bavaria and the Germanic confederation, the un- 
settled state of the country, both politically and in reference 
to the proposed Zollverein modification, prevented any 
more definite assurance of support, than that as it was 
palpably the interest of those States to concur, and co- 
operate, they would doubtless do so, when the disturbed 
state of affairs permitted its deliberate consideration. 

" From Prussia, the views of the Government have not 
been yet ascertained, the comparatively slight interest, 
which in a commercial point of view Prussia will have in 
the line, and the more important subjects which have of 
late engrossed the attention of that Government have 
probably prevented its early and full consideration. 

• " In Austria, the ftdl value of the work was at once 
tinderstood and admitted, and though in same resi^ects 
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interfering tntk the pp^ent Trieste route^ tile Gtovemnient 
intimated through the Ministers, M. Bach and Mi de Briick^ 
that it should have their most strenuous support, and that 
the Government had ahready decided upon extending their 
existing lilies of railway in both the directions desired, firom 
Vienna, by Sattyburg and Lintz to Manech, and also to the 
confiiies dr Turkey. 

" From the Ottoman Porte, the views of the Government 
haVe ttot yet been signified. The necessity for reaching 
Calcuttjii by t specified date, prevented my proceeding, as 
i had intended, to Constantinople, to submit personally 
Ibhe plati&, which I therefore communicated by writing. 

" The enclosed document will apprise your Lordship of 
the form in which, on the present occasion, I have requested 
the co-operation of foreign stages, and upon receipt of the 
!pe!p6rt.s referred to, I shall have the honor to again address 
your Lordship. 

"To Lord Howard de Walden, H. E. The Marquis of 
Normandy, J. R. Milbanke, Esq., Sir Alex. Malet, the 
Lord Cowley, and H. E. Viscount Ponsonby, I am indebted 
for sound and judicious counsel, by which I have been 
invariably guided. 

" To Prince Mettemich, Viscount Kerekhove, to Count 
William, of Wurtemburg, Prince Cailiraaki, M. de Mus* 
sums. Baron Rothschild, and to the Austrian Ministers, 
MM. Bach and de Briick, I am bound to acknowledge 
my obligations fot their zealous exertions to promote a great 
national work, with the faU value and efieots of which they 
appeared sensibly impressed. 

" I have the honor to be, 
'' My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's dbedieift and faithful servant, ' 
(Signed) " Rowland Macdona-ld Stephenson." 
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In another letter to Lord Falmerston^ Mr« Steph^son^ 
twelvemontha aincei thus summed up the results of his 
efforts : — 



"March Slit, 1S55. 

" My Lord, — I have the honpr to request your Lord- 
ship's consideration of a subject which has been permitted 
to remain in temporary abeyance, awaiting the precise 
period at which it could be most opportunely and effectually 
acted upon. 

"2. The establishment of the National Highway, vic^ 
Constantinople, connecting Europe and Asia, under the 
combined protection of the principal European powers, was 
proposed in 1850, under your Lordship^s favorable aus- 
pices, tq the Governments of France, Austria, Belgium^ 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and to the Authorities in Constan- 
tmople, whose cordial concurrence and co-operation were 
promised, whenever the time arrived to proceed with the 
undertaking. 

"3. I am most reluctant to trespass upon your Lord- 
ship's valuable time, and shall, therefore, briefly state, that 
the progress of the Railways in India is so far satisfactory, 
that the first section of 121 mUes is in full operation, and 
that the line between Calcutta and Delhi (about 1000 
miles) will be completed in 1857. 

"4. The connection between the east and west coasts 
of India, by which Calcutta will join Hyderabad in Scinde, 
will be carried out at an early period, and the European 
lines will be soon extended as far as the Danube. 

"5. The intermediate links depend entirely upon the 
Sultan. The present occasion appears especially favor- 
able for settling the terms of a concession which shall 
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enable fa private association hmAkr ^the'^pvotectito of the 
iEurc^an powers^ U> open the communication bjConstan- 
» tinople between the West and the East. ' 

" 6. Your Lordship, I hope, will concur in the views most 
jrespectfully submitted, that the construction of a Railway 
through European and Asiatic Turkey, Persia and Belooch- 
istan, to Hyderabad, in Scinde (which will soon be. con- 
nected by rail with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, and 
Lahore) would contribute materially to the interests of the 
countries traversed — ^that unless the present occasion be 
availed of, such another opportunity may not again be 
afforded for so favorable terms being obtained for Great 
Britain to secure that which is of so much real importance 
as a direct communication with her Indian possessions — 
and that a measure which shall secure the means of pro- 
ceeding from London to and from all parts of India within 
a period of one week, and at a cost of less than half what 
is now paid for a six weeks* or four months' passage, 
are points deserving the serious consideration of your 
Lordship. 

""^ 7. I feel personally most anxious that this great enter- 
prise should be determined upon and carried out, under 
the administration, as it was commmenced under the aus- 
pices of your Lordship ; and I have only to state, that 
should your Lordship deem it advantageous for the general 
interests that I should personally communicate with your 
Lordship upon the subject, I have no doubt but that the 
permission of the Government of India, and of the Board 
of Directors, would be granted to my temporary absence 
under the circumstances ; when the complete arrangements 
which I shall propose, and which, with their concurrence 
previously obtained, shall be prepared to carry out, shall 
be submitted to your Lordship, and if approved of, I will 
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undertake to connect London and Calcutta by Railway, 
and reduce the travelling distance to a few days, and the 
telegraphic distance to as many hours, before the end of 
the year 1865. 

*' 8. I shall require no pecuniary assistance from the 
Government. The moral influence and support of Great 
Britain and the other European powers interested, and 
the assurance of security and the protection of life and 
property, with the concession, by the Sultan, of land, and 
defined local privileges will alone be required. 

" I await the favor of your Lordship's views before 
proceeding further in the matter, and I have the honor to 
subscribe myself, 

" My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's faithful servant, 
(Signed) " Rowland Macdonald Stephenson." 



And last though far from least, comes Lord Dalhousie, 
The great proconsul, whose reign has been illustrated by 
so many vast undertakings, has deeply considered the 
plan. His approval is thus cautiously but unmistakeably 
bestowed : — 

" Sir, — ^I have received and laid before the Most Noble 
the Governor-General in Council your letter dated the 
11th instant, submitting a plan which you have projected 
for uniting Europe with India by a line of Railway com- 
munication continued through Asiatic Turkey. 

" 2nd. The project consists of a proposal for continuing 
the European Railways, already completed (His Lordship 
in Council is informed) as far as Belgrade, and about to 
be constructed from Belgrade to Constantinople, by a line 
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of rail from Constantinople through Asiatic Turkey to 
Bussorah. The project contemplates hereafter a prolongation 
of this line from Bussorah through Persia and Beloochistan, 
but at present the scheme would complete the com- 
munication with India by steamers from the mouth of the 
Euphrates down the Persian Gulf 

" 3rd. You desire to eUcit from the Government of 
India an expression of its approval of your project, and of 
its readiness to render assistance in the way of surveys 
and otherwise. 

" 4th. This great project is, of course, in the merest 
outline at present. But such an undertaking, once com- 
pleted, and reducing the distance between England and 
her dominions in India to little more than ten days' 
journey, would prove of vast national importance, and 
would be a great step in the progress of the world. 

" 5th. The Government of India has no hesitation, 
therefore, in expressing, to that extent, its approval of 
your project ; and its readiness at the proper time to give 
such assistance in respect of surveys and otherwise, as its 
authority and the means at its command may enable it to 
contribute. 

" I have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

*' G. F. Edmonstone, 

" Secretary to the Government of India, . 
^'Ibrt William, the ^Oth January, 1856." 

The commercial prospects remain alone to be discussed. 
We have paid less attention to this than to the other 
portions of the plan. We do not write Essays to prove 
that the sun shines ; and that fact is scarcely more self- 
evident than that the line whose route we have indicated 
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must be a pa}wg/ speculation. The total lengtli of the 
line from Belgrade to Bussorah, including the branch, 
line from Bir to Scanderoon, is about nineteen hundred 
miles. The experience of the Continent and of the United 
States, and the experience now being acquired in India, all 
pomts to the same truth. Railways stripped of thein 
English adjuncts, land and litigation, cost about 10,000/. 
a mile. At that rate the amount required for the line 
would be about nineteen miUions sterling. The receipts 
of the P. and O. Company alone were in 1855, 1,600,000/. 
That is, if the Railway obtained no more traffic than that 
Company, it would — expenses being in the usual pro- 
portion — still be enabled to pay a dividend of something 
like three and a half per cent. That the amount will be 
ten times as great it might not be very difficult to prove, 
but we have little inclination to undertake the task. We 
might quote authorities from Heeren to Chesney, and 
rummage the Custom houses of the world, and after all, 
all the facts we could collect would not equal the evidence 
we can bring forward in a line. All the passenger traffic 
and all the lighter goods traffic of two continents will pass 
over one cheap line. The trade which built the cities of 
the Mediterranean, the trade which half supports England, 
the trade to obtain a share of which America discusses 
plans almost too gigantic for the imagination, must be 
carried through this one artery. That the artery vrill be 
full is perceptible without more words of ours. 

We have said nothing of the social and philanthropic 
aspect of the scheme. Our object has been rather to pull 
it down out of the clouds, to make it appreciable by 
business men, to show that it is a project and not a 
visionary idea. But we are not insensible to those higher 
results so magnificent an enterprise must secure. The 
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'National Higliway will not only strengthen the MiUtary 
position of Europe, render the hold of England on India 
more permanent and secure, and quadruple the existing 
Asiatic trade. It will also serve finally to bind together 
the East and the West. The knowledge and the arts, the 
enKghtenment and the material civilization now confined 
to a comer of the world will be extended over its fairer 
but less favored lands. The process may be long, but 
civilization is like water, — ^it strives always to find its 
level; and every new means of communication breaks 
down a dam which retards its flow and the fertilization of 
the world. 
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